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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


To start off this column this month, 
we'd like to salute a veteran of journalism 
and a host of other fields—one of the most 
unusual men America has produced— 
Hon. Chese S. Osborn, who celebrated his 
82nd birthday very quietly recently at his 
winter home, ’Possum Poke in ’Possum 
Lane, Poulan, Worth County, Ga. 

The “Iron Hunter,” whose activities 
have brought him acclaim in widely di- 
vergent fields—politics, science, explora- 
tion, journalism and public speaking—to 
mention a few—is a former Governor of 
Michigan and was the first national hon- 
orary president of Sigma Delta Chi, pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity. 

Through the years he never has lost 
interest in journalism and any movement 
associated with the raising of the profes- 
sion to its highest standards. 


Business MEN and writers alike, we 
feel, will be interested in the article on 
public relations which appears in this is- 
sue. The author, who stands high in his 
calling and who never solicited an ac- 
count in his life, remains unsigned for 
obvious personal and business reasons. 

One of the things he did not discuss in 
his article is the fact that so many public 
relations men, particularly those associ- 
ated with advertising concerns, produce 
and mail out material that is sheer puffery 
—a waste of time and money that runs 
into handsome figures, or has, at least, in 
the past. 

They know, the men who write such 
tripe, that it never will appear in the 
newspapers and magazines to which it is 
sent. Yet they go on mailing it out month 
after month—a picture of plant officials 
standing in front of a giant tire or some 
other product; paragraphs of inane prattle. 

Why send it? Because it flatters the 
ego of the official who appears in the pic- 
ture, even if that picture is destined to 
hit the wastebasket five seconds after it 
reaches the desk of the editor to which it 
is directed. The public relations man, try- 
ing to keep in with the brass hats in the 
front office, figures he’ll keep ’em happy 
with puffery. 

That doesn’t apply, of course, to all pub- 
lic relations men. We know plenty of 
them who do an honest, worthwhile job 
for both the firms they represent and the 
newspapers and magazines they serve. 
They are worth all they’re paid, and more. 

The rub—and that’s what our un- 
signed friend is blasting at—is that the 
brass hats of business pay a public rela- 
tions counsel and then refuse to listen to 
him. They don’t give him a chance to do 


[Concluded on page 19] 
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How the Pacific Coast Press Is Carrying On Its Job— 
Newspapering in the 


‘Theater of 


By REX TUSSING 


Tu Japanese attacked the island out- 
posts of America at dawn. In a few hours, 
all the western United States became a 
theater of war operations. 

The condition was unprecedented in 
modern United States history, but it 
found the Pacific Coast press instantly 
cooperative under circumstances which 
few newspapermen had dreamed of. 

The “theater” embraces Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California. To say that it in- 
cludes almost one-third of the country is 
almost meaningless to those who never 
have crossed the continent or else used an 
understanding eye in tracing the outlines 
on the map. 


Western newspapers, radios, and 
press association bureaus plunged over- 
night into voluntary censorship, and then 
into the real thing with teeth that may 
bite. 

For the war is real here. From my own 
county of 16,000 population, more than 
600 men left during. the past year to build 
naval and air bases on Wake, Guam, 
Palmyra, Johnston, Canton, and the 
Hawaiian Islands, centers of the first 
sneak attacks. At least 59 were last listed 
on Wake alone when the Japanese 
stormed the island. 

Far down the California coast, amazed 
citizens saw an enemy submarine pump 


Operations’ 


shells into an American vessel. Close by 
Grants Pass, a torpedoed oil tanker drifted 
upon the rocks. Radios were silenced. 
Lights were blacked out. Anxious eyes 
scanned the skies for airplanes. 

These “incidents” and many more are 
the real thing. Any newspaper editor who 
thinks he may dispute the Army com- 
mands with impunity might well ponder 
the wording of a press association “kill” 
which came 
week. 

It concerned disruption of communica- 
tion with Corvallis, home city of Oregon 
State College, Rose Bowl football cham- 
pions. The Army, said the kill message, 
ordered immediate elimination of the 
story as “giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” 

Those quoted words, I can tell without 
looking at the revered document itself, 
are the definition in the United States Con- 
stitution for treason itself—the highest 
crime recognized by our union. Truly, 
the editor who forgets the rules on pub- 
lication of weather news is not flirting 
with only reprimands or misdemeanors; 
he is operating in a theater of war and 
may be charged with a crime for which 
the penalty is death. 


over the wires only last 


Or course, no such grim specter shadows 
the desk man as he wields his copy pencil 





retreads. 





An increase in the number of stories killed for military reasons, 
a letter from G-2 and "a high regard for your fine magazine,” 
writes Rex Tussing, News Editor of the Grants Pass (Ore.) Daily 
Courier for the last eight years, “prompted me to send along a 
one-sitting account of newspapering in the ‘theater of operations.’ 
It has none of the drama of war correspondence, but I imagine 
that more of us will be under these semi-censored conditions than 
will be up near the front line collecting battle news.” 

The result, as you will note, is a most interesting survey of 
newspapering in wartime along the Pacific Coast. 

Rex Tussing turned the press by hand for the now defunct 
Halsey Rural Enterprise: was graduated from the University of 
Oregon in 1931 with Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma Delta Chi 
scholarship keys; did a hitch with INS in Portland: fathered a 
community weekly and then settled in the Rogue River Valley 
where steelhead trout, Chinook salmon, gold, cinnabar and 
chromite mines, big redwood trees, mountains, marble caves, 
cavemen and Westernmost United States are only a few min- 
utes distant. He prizes a wife, three children and a full set of 
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Rex Tussing 


in the west. Reasonable caution will pre 
vent embarrassment. 

Said the Army recently: 

“The western defense command desires 
that no current information, forecasts o1 
data be published or broadcast anywhere 

. except such warnings of storms, hur 
ricanes, severe temperatures, river stages, 
etc., as regional Weather Bureau directors 
may deem necessary from time to time 
in the interests of public safety or protec 
tion of crops, livestocks, and shipment 
thereof. 

“Editors are asked not to use weather 
information from any source other than 


U. S. Weather Bureau offices. This re 
striction covers pictures of current 
weather conditions, mention of weather 


in connection 
stories about 
streets, etc. 

“Maximum and minimum temperature 
and rainfall may be published after 24 
hours, with the exception of amounts less 
than .10 of an inch. Information regarding 
snowfall may be published after 48 hours 

“Certain climatological data more than 
one week old may be published if released 
by Weather Bureau offices.” 


with highway accidents, 


clearing snow from city 


T HEsE rules are easy to follow—but 
they also prove unsatisfactory if the near 
est Weather Bureau office is 276 miles 
away from the newspaper plant. For the 
instructions clearly state that the permis- 
sible information may be published only 
if given out by Weather Bureau offices. 
Samples of weather stories to edit care- 
fully or avoid altogether: (1) Truck slid- 
ing off mountain highway because of ice 
on road. (2) Few turn out to women’s 
club because of inclement weather. (3) 
Snow conditions are favorable for skiing 
at Crater Lake. (4) Storm conditions have 
entirely wrecked communication in a 
vital area covering thousands of square 
miles. Press association wires are silent, 
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resulting in extremely skimpy news cover- 
age. No explanation. (5) Missing couple 
snowed in. (6) Comparison of this year’s 
rainfall with last. 

That particular storm, the news of which 
was released in SOME AREAS ONLY 
after a week, may provide some insight 
into the future. Several newspapers, when 
limited telephone facilities were resumed, 
found themselves willy-nilly being “ra- 
tioned.” They received use of the leased 
press wire one hour, and then the tele- 
phone company diverted it to other uses. 

Increasing War Department needs may 
require repetition of such wire rationing 
in the future even without the interfer- 
ence of the weather. 


W eatuer stories are not the only ones 
killed or edited by the Army’s watchful 
press guardians. An independent Wash- 
ington correspondent for a string of north- 
western newspapers this week sent home 
details about projected Army camps, air 
bases, etc. 

The Army hastily labeled the column as 
“vital information” and utilized press as- 
sociation wires to request that the type 
be ripped out of newspaper forms. 

From the tenor of the objectionable 
story, it apparently was composed en- 
tirely of information issued by the War 
Department in Washington, D. C.; which 
brings up the surprising fact that such 
national magazines as Life and Time are 
publishing information and surmise about 
the western theater of operations which 
newsmen on the coast are keeping quiet. 

One of the toughest restrictions to figure 
out is the blanket request that newspapers 
refrain from giving information about any 
defense unit in the west. The Army asked 
that there be published no photograph or 
description of any unit for defense, or 
even the name or photograph of any 
soldier without approval of “proper au- 
thorities.” The reasons are obvious, but 
any newspaperman will understand the 
continual champing at the bit over this 
one. Especially when he knows the clos- 
est “proper authority” is 446 miles in one 
direction and 476 miles in another. 

Five thousand men in uniform may 
spend the night here on motorized march, 
and the reading public readily under- 
stands when the paper makes no men- 
tion of it in its columns. But to ignore the 
fact that Pfc. Joe Doakes is home on brief 
furlough or that Mary Smith arrived at 
San Francisco from bombed Hawaii on a 
convoyed passenger ship is something else 
again. 

The public emphatically does not under- 
stand. 

They also miss the pictures and names 
of drafted men, omitted by selective 
service orders, and our flying editor’s own 
aerial photographs. Old copies in our 
files are now marked with red pencil if 
they contain aerial photos. 


Tre little tricks of conveying informa- 
tion which newsmen have learned won’t 
do under these circumstances. 

The job is not to tell the readers some- 
thing in spite of the rules, but instead to 
make sure that the purpose of the rules is 
observed. Thus we say that Mary Smith 


has reached the continental United States 
safely, without saying which port, and 
ignore Joe Doakes’ visit entirely. Jap- 
anese, Germans, and Italians can under- 
stand hints as well as the home-town 
reader. 

This is why I personally think one 
press association overstepped the bounds 
some time ago when it filed from Seat- 
tle a story for wide distribution to the 
effect that Army censors won’t object 
to this weather story. “Sixty years ago 
this week a tremendous snowfall blocked 
roads and crushed roofs in this territory.” 

Any spy as smart as an ordinary Ameri- 
can newsreader would see the implication 
that the tremendously vital naval area 
surrounding Seattle and the equally vital 
airplane factories there were smothered 
by wintry weather conditions. 


Grants PASS lies some 86 miles dis- 
tant by crooked mountain road from the 
Pacific Ocean, but it was from this city 
in the early weeks of war that first pic- 
tures were dispatched of a torpedoed 
tanker upon the rocks, and the first story 
telephoned of it drifting to shore after 
being abandoned. 

The story occurred after press time one 
afternoon when mention of the where- 
abouts of ocean derelicts had not yet come 
under the Navy’s ban. By the hour the 
Courier’s own next presstime rolled 
around, metropolitan papers were being 
distributed here with the full story and 
pictures. 

But the Navy had meanwhile amended 
its rules so that the Courier could not 
publish the exact location of the ship 
within 200 miles, could not reveal the 
name of the ship, and could publish no 
pictures. 

Likewise, first accounts of the Pacific 
Coast submarine warfare were decidedly 
more interesting when they were first 
filed, giving names of ships and exact lo- 
cations of the engagements offshore. 

But before type ever met ink, the ac- 
counts were generalized into encounters 
“off the California coast,” which is just 
about equivalent to saying on the eastern 
side that it happened “somewhere in the 
North Atlantic.” 

In the last 15 minutes, as I write this, 
dispatches tell of the torpedoing of an 
American ship within 100 miles of New 
York City. On the West Coast thus far, 
such exact information has not been per- 
mitted. 

Also, Byron Price announces the vol- 
untary rules of censorship for all Ameri- 
can papers. That long compilation may 
rob this report of pertinence. But Price’s 
rules are so far clearly voluntary. Here 
in the west zone, they approach the 
mandatory. 


T HERE are compensations for such dis- 
appointments, however. 

Immediately with the outbreak of war, 
thoughts of the entire community here 
turned to the hundreds of husbands, 
fathers, sons, brothers and sweethearts, 
not only in the armed forces but also labor- 
ing with shovels, machines and dynamite 
to build defenses on the island bases. 
Many of them had completed their labor 





contracts on the torrid and desolate sand 
reefs, while an unknown number of others 
were still there. 

The Courier’s first edition after the start 
of hostilities asked the public for the 
names of all local men known definitely 
to have remained on Wake, Guam, Pal- 
myra, Midway, and Uncle Sam’s other 
steppingstones across the Pacific. 

That edition came off the press at 9 a. m. 
Just before 12 noon, by special delivery, 
clipper airmail across thousands of miles 
of Pacific Ocean, the answer came. By 
cheerful coincidence, it was signed by 87 
men who said, for release in our Christ- 
mas edition, “Merry Christmas from the 
Men on Midway Island.” Needless to say, 
we violated the release date on that story. 

But confidences are not being violated. 
The military authorities, although they 
hold in reserve the striking power of 
treason charges if necessary, are cooperat- 
ing, not ordering. Information is still be- 
ing passed on, labeled “FYI only,” or “Not 
for Publication.” There are no instances 
reported of any “leaks.” 


T HERE was, for instance, terrific tempta- 
tion to tell the families of men on Wake 
Island the stray bit of news that slipped 
through that Pan-American Airways was 
in the act of evacuating its personnel from 
the island. 

An equally terrific temptation was to 
publish estimates of the number of marines 
and civilians left there at the time of 
Wake’s capture, based on the reports of 
men who had been there only a few days 
before war broke out. Those temptations 
were resisted. 

Such publication has some merit in in- 
forming the homefolks, but it is closely 
allied, too, with the show-off urge which 
starts citizen rumor-mongers about their 
harmful business. 

Newspapers can still do good jobs of re- 
porting without insistence on showing 
their ability to ferret out facts by giving 
away military secrets. 


THe “peace zone” of the nation may 
well watch, however, how far newspapers 
may be asked to submit to local civilian 
government rather than the military. 
One “principle” evolved by a peace officer 
who attended an FBI school in civilian 
defense was not aimed directly at news- 
papers, but certainly will find spirited 
opposition from them. The principle may 
be easily interpreted to read: 

“Criticism of local authorities in the 
performance of their public duties must 
be restricted because it tends to promote 
confusion and to assist the enemy.” 

Fortunately, there are no signs that 
such a program of stultification is to be 
pushed. 

If it is, there is no question that news- 
papers will not permit war to be used as a 
cloak for indecision, mismanagement, or 
incompetency in domestic affairs! 





Prerre J. Huss (Missouri ’29), chief Ber- 
lin correspondent and central European 
manager for International News Service, 
arrived in New York Nov. 24 for his first 
visit on leave since before the war. 
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Dr. Hu Shih 


Mooern CHINA is the product of 
“pamphleteering journalism.” Most, if 
not all, of the social, intellectual, educa- 
tional and political reforms which have 
taken place in China in the last 50 years 
have been the results of the efforts of the 
pamphleteering reformers who edited and 
published their periodicals, not for mone- 
tary profit, nor for political power, but 
primarily for the promotion and propaga- 
tion of their ideas and beliefs. 

The earliest pamphleteers were the 
Christian missionaries who started the 
modern printing press with metal type 
and who published small pamphlets and 
periodicals, not only to spread the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, but also 
to preach against the social and educa- 
tional defects of the Chinese people, such 
as foot-binding among the women and 
opium-smoking among the men. They 
also introduced new ideas of education 
and civics through such pamphlets. 

But since the last decade of the last 
century, the Chinese intellectuals have 
taken up the practice and have achieved 
quite important results in the moderniza- 
tion of Chinese life and institutions. 


Firry years of pamphleteering journal- 
ism may be grouped under five great 
movements: 


1. Pamphleteering for political re- 
forms under the Monarchy (1895- 
1911). 

2. Pamphleteering for the republican 
revolution (1899-1911). 

3. Pamphleteering for the literary 
and cultural renaissance (1917-). 

4. Pamphleteering for the National- 
ist Revolution (1919-1927). 

5. Pamphleteering for the National- 
istic War of Resistance to Japanese 
Aggression (1931-). 


The publications of Chinese pam- 
phleteering journalism vary in their 
form, size, periodicity, and influence. 
Some are dailies, some are monthlies, 
some are published every ten days, but 
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Pamphleteering Proves 
Its Power in China 


By DR. HU SHIH 


most of them are weeklies. Some are 
magazines of respectable size; some are 
one-sheet folded into four or eight pages; 
others are weeklies of 24 or 32 pages. 

Whatever variations they may have in 
size and form; these pamphleteering 
journals show certain common character- 
istics: 


In the first place, they are “journals 
of opinion.” They center around ideas. 
Mr. Liang Chi-chao’s Hsin-min-chung-pao 
wented to rejuvenate the Chinese nation 
and advocated a whole-hearted accept- 
ance by the Chinese people of all those 
positive and individualistic virtues which 
characterized the Victorian Age of west- 
ern civilization. 

The Min-Pao of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s fol- 
lowers wanted to overthrow the Manchu 
rule and abolish the monarchy altogether, 
and to establish a national democratic 
state. 

The Hsin-tsing-nien Monthly wanted to 
discard the dead classical language and 
literature, and to advocate the use of the 
living language of the people as the na- 
tional language both for education and 
for literature. It is the persistent and 
constant hammering on the central ideas 
that has characterized these publications 
as powerful organs of opinion and leaders 
of reform. 

In the second place, pamphleteering 
journalism is not interested in financial 
profits and is usually a losing proposition 
financially. Most of the journals of this 
type are started by an initial fund raised 


by the founders and very few of them 
have sufficient subscriptions to make 
them self-supporting. 

Only half a dozen of these publications 
ever achieved the miracle of becoming a 
source of profit to their publishers. These 
journals do not refuse advertising but 
usually they carry very little of it. The 
editors being usually founders them- 
selves, are not paid. Nor are outside con 
tributions paid. 


One of the journals founded by a group 
of my friends and edited by myself for 
five years, The Independent Review, was 
started by the founders voluntarily tax 
ing ourselves at the rate of 5 per cent of 
our regular income. 

It took us five months to raise enough 
money to get out the first issues. In its 
brief life of 5 years, it published about 
1,300 articles without ever paying a cent. 
Forty-five per cent of these articles were 
by the founders, 55 per cent by our friends 
and sympathizers who would prefer send 
ing their writings to our weekly than to 
the other paying magazines. Very often 
we found our rejected articles published 
later in the paying periodicals. 

This magazine began with a circulation 
of 3,000, and reached 13,000 before it was 
stopped by the war. It was self-support 
ing; but the founders never got back the 
initial investment. 

This characteristic of non-profit enter 
prise is very important in pamphleteering 
journalism, because it involves no vested 


| Concluded on page 12) 





Pamputeteerinc, once an integral part of American life and 
literature, is still playing such a role in the China of today, as this 
interesting and unusual article by Dr. Hu Shih, Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, discloses. 

Dr. Hu, outstanding writer, editor and educator who is hailed 
as the “Father of the Chinese Literary Renaissance,” presented 
these remarks originally at the New Orleans convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity. He was 
initiated into the fraternity during the model initiation that was a 


part of the convention. 


Born in Shanghai, Dr. Hu at 16 was editing “The Struggle.” 
He subsequently took the examination for a Boxer Indemnity 
Scholarship, was accepted and in 1910 became a student at Cor- 
nell University. He was graduated in 1914 and then studied for 
and received his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. He 
returned to China in 1917, serving on the faculties of Peking Na- 
tional University, Kwang Hua University, and as President of 
the National China Institute. He was sent to the United States in 
1937 by his Government as a lecturer and, in 1938, was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to this country. 
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Tar most prolific of all authors—Mr. 
Anonymous—recently got under the skin 
of a multitude of alleged researchers who 
had begun to think their operations above 
suspicion. 

Writing in Printer’s Ink, Mr. Anony- 
mous analyzed some of the methods com- 
monly used under the title: “Crystal 
Gazing in Readership Surveys.” 

The point of departure for this examina- 
tion of survey techniques was a serio- 
comic description of a bright young man 
interviewing an American housewife 
while she was plagued by all of the inter- 
ruptions that mischievous children and 
burning beans can cause. 

He was quite evidently determined to 
make her answers conform to a precon- 
ceived pattern and his manipulation of 
both questions and answers obviously was 
spurred by a definite purpose. As you 
may suspect, Mr. Anonymous—who is an 
advertising agency man—frowned with 
grave disdain upon the wily machinations 
of this ambitious young gentleman. 


I READ that article when it was first 
published, and I have reread it several 
times since. The charges in it are—alas 

too true, not only for the kind of sur- 
veys that bright young men have been 
making on their own, but also for many 
of the so-called readership studies made 
by organizations of some repute. 

You may challenge me—but I firmly be- 
lieve that 50 per cent of the readership 
studies now being done are of little value 
to anyone. Some of them are downright 
perversions of legitimate scientific tech- 
niques pointed in the direction which the 
sponsor favors. 


Ler me quote several paragraphs from 
this challenging fellow, Anonymous: 

“Even the professional crystal gazer 
must have his material—his ball and a 
few guileless questions—before he can 
read your past, present, and future. And 
so with these soothsayers of advertising. 
Their materia are a dozen or so questions 
thrown at a few score of men or women. 

“Then with the crop of data (?) they 
harvest, they will intrepidly tell you, at 
least by most pointed implication, what 
you should and should not do in advertis- 
ing to the 130,000,000 people among whom 
you are trying to sell your soap flakes or 
chewing gum. 

“It must be admitted that some of the 
boys are doing weil. They are placing 
horoscopes with a substantial number of 
advertisers, agency executives and pub- 
lishers. They are influencing the choice of 
media, the choice of advertising technique, 
and the choice of agencies. They provide 
a very sweet brand of pap for wishful 
thinkers and a very stout brand for spe- 
cial pleaders. And the net result is a 
parasitic growth upon advertising that is 
rapidly taking on the proportions of a 
serious problem. 

“If their surveys were subject to any- 
thing resembling scientific control you 
might have some measure of faith in their 
accuracy. If they comprised a fair cross- 
section of customer reaction and embraced 
all the prime factors entering into the ef- 
fectiveness of an advertising campaign, 


What's 





WRONG 


With Readership 


By CHARLES L. ALLEN 


you might feel them comprehensive 
enough to afford some guidance. And if 
the motivation behind them were entirely 
free of the suspicion of being less than 
disinterested, you might accept them as 
being reasonably dependable. 

“But, unfortunately for those who are 
spending good money on such surveys, 
these are three formidable, even insur- 
mountable ‘ifs.’ ” 


Ir would be easy to develop a plausible- 
sounding answer to each of the charges 
thus hurled at readership surveys—still 
easier to indulge in a defense which 
would be an offense—because the pot 
should never call the skillet dirty. 

Advertising agencies should not be- 
moan in others what they have fostered 
among themselves. They know very well 
that the agencies were among the first to 
trade on the so-called readership survey, 
or consumer study. They know that agen- 
cies have continued to barter their find- 
ings from such surveys to the highest 
bidder, and that from the nature of the 
agency’s business it will continue to sell 
whatever it can get its hands on that has 
a salable value. 

That is what pays salaries in an agency 


office. It could be said, in fact, that if the 
less reputable agencies withdrew their 
support, direct and indirect, from these 
shysters in the research business they 
would go out of business in a hurry. 


Bur all that does not answer the legiti- 
mate criticisms which this agency man 
has made against the prostitution of re- 
search techniques for base purposes. And 
if we who are interested in real research, 
in research for it’s own sake because it 
adds something to the store of human 
knowledge, refuse to have our methods 
questioned, we confess patently that we 
do not have the first requisite of a true 
fact-finder—an unbiased, open mind. We 
must start with that point. If we are 
able to see only one side of a question, 
only one fair answer to a problem, only 
one lin ited purpose to a study, we are in- 
capacitated for any sort of research work 
whatever. 

I should like to submit to you the prem- 
ise that the prime essential of all research 
is honesty. We may be surrounded by a 
forest of tabulating machines that can 
tell you anything right down to a woman’s 
true age—but if the mind that directs the 





action to certain stories or copy. 





Reapersup surveys have been playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in publishing in recent years. They have been used 
in attempts to ascertain what kind of advertising copy and illus- 
tration “pulled”: to learn the respective “reader interest” of var- 
ious features; the “reader traffic’ on certain pages or reader re- 


But what about these surveys? Are they scientifically sound? 
Do they furnish a real basis, a real criterion, for the weighing of 
advertising, features and various other aspects of the press? 
Charles L. Allen. assistant dean and director of research in the 
Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern University, takes 
up these points in the accompanying article. His observations 
were presented at the convention of Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, in New Orleans. 

Dr. Allen, who received his A.B. degree from the University 
of North Dakota; his M.A. from the University of Illinois and his 
Ph.D. from Columbia University, has had wide experience in 
newspaper publication and management as well as the teach- 
ing of journalism. He was on the Illinois journalism faculty for 
11 years and, prior to joining the Medill staff, was manager of 
the New Jersey Press Association and director of the Department 
of Journalism at Rutgers University. He is the author of several 
journalism texts, numerous articles and is a past president of 
the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 
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‘Surveys? 


operation of all those machines is crooked, 
they are worthless piles of junk. 

We may have studied statistics until we 
eat multiple correlations for breakfast— 
but if the mind that interprets those sta- 
tistics is warped, they become vicious, de- 
structive figures. 

We may have a corps of men and 
women adequately trained and abun- 
dantly equipped who will do our bidding 
—but if the soul that actuates the voice- 
box from whence cometh our servants’ 
orders is shriveled, all our mannequins 
will become monsters. Verily—without 
honesty the most intelligent, most po- 
tentially capable research worker is a 
Frankenstein. 


Whry is it so hard to be honest in in- 
vestigative studies? 

One of the reasons is the source of the 
motivation. We begin an investigation 
of this problem or that because somebody 
suggested it to us. If we knew why he 
suggested that particular topic, or who 
suggested it to him, or whom he expects 
this job to benefit, we might proceed with 
proper caution. But we don’t know the 
origin of his idea nor how many subver- 
sive purposes someone may have had in 
promulgating it. 

The second reason we find it hard to 
be honest is that we fear the effects of 
what we may learn. We do not want to 
lose the goodwill of any of our friends in 
business and industry. If the facts we un- 
cover are definitely favorable to news- 
papers, we cringe at the thought of of- 
fending our friends in radio. If the facts 
paint a rosy picture for radio we worry 
about their reception among the news- 
paper fraternity. 

A third reason we find it so difficult to 
be honest is that we feel we should do a 
good job for the person or the company 
that finances us. Most readership studies 
are paid for by the newspapers or maga- 
zines for which they are made. Often the 
expenses are paid directly; sometimes 
they are paid from a fund established by 
a group of publications. In the last analy- 
sis, the effect is almost the same. If 
readership studies disclose facts unpala- 
table to those who finance them, there 
soon will be no more funds forthcoming. 

The fourth—and perhaps the greatest 
—reason why so many investigative 
studies are less accurate than they should 
be, is that every one of us is afflicted to a 
greater or lesser degree with that consti- 
tutional deficiency called laziness. 

Accuracy is achieved only by the ex- 
penditure of substantial effort, and all 
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human beings tend to use as little effort 
as possible. It is a wearisome job to check 
and re-check the materials of our field 
workers, to check and re-check the figures 
of our tabulators, to check and re-check 
the digests and summaries and interpreta- 
tions made from these findings. It is so 
wearisome that our driving mental force 
becomes fatigued and our spiritual in- 
spiration is figuratively diluted by the 
sweat of our brow. 


Tue gentleman we quoted at the begin 
ning of this talk—Mr. Anonymous—sum- 
marized his criticisms against bad reader- 
ship studies under three heads: Inac- 
curacy, Incompleteness, and Doubtful De- 
pendability. 

Of course, these three terms are not 
mutually exclusive, for a study may be 
inaccurate because it is incomplete and 
it usually has doubtful dependability if it 
is either inaccurate or incomplete. 

Inaccuracy results, says Mr. Anon- 
ymous, from five common causes. They 
are: a. The circumstances under which 
the advertsement is seen. b. Receptive- 
ness to the product. c. Elapsed interval 
since first seeing the advertisement. 
d. Number of readings. e. Buying power. 
f. Sectional differences. 


THESE criticisms have a valid basis but 
each is not applicable in the same degree, 
nor are all of them consequential. For 
instance, it is true that a housewife may 
be subjected to a dozen and one interrup- 
tions while she is being interviewed; and 
yet, we would miss our mark just as far 
by examining her in a university labora- 
tory as we do in questioning her in her 
own home. 

As a matter of fact, she is much more 
likely to give unpremeditated answers in 
her own home than she is in a laboratory. 
She is more likely to respond in a natural 
way, without tension, without self-con- 
sciousness. A scientific laboratory is a 
fearsome thing. If what you want to know 
is what this woman actually read in a 
newspaper in her own home, the ideal 
place to question her is her own home, 
assuming that she can give you a few 
minutes of uninterrupted time. 

Secondly, receptiveness to the product 
has nothing at all to do with the validity 
of a readership study. It matters not at 
all whether we ask a young mother or a 
spinster whether she read the ad for Baby 
Food, so far as the check on readership 
is concerned. 

Mr. Anonymous has a real point, how- 
ever, in insisting that the interpretation 
of these results should be made in light 
of the potential market for the product. 
Here we should scrupulously avoid con- 
fusing the readership study itself with the 
peculiar interpretations which may be 
placed on it by agency men and others. 
It’s the old story of the devil quoting 
scripture. 


Tump.y, the elapsed interval since the 
publication was seen, can be regulated as 
desired. By using a crew of the proper 
size we can complete all of our inter- 
views within an hour, or two hours, or a 
day of the time the publication was read. 


J 





Charles L. Allen 


The very fact that all people do not read 
a publication at the same time necessitates 
an interviewing period of some extent 

Fourthly, the cumulative value of re 
peating an advertisement in several pub 
lications is accounted for with justice to 
each one. If the ad was published in three 
newspapers, each one of them contributed 
something to its retentive value and that 
contribution should certainly be credited 
in the reader study. And it should be re 
membered that any good readership study 
will show exactly what publications the 
interviewee takes. This point seems to me 
to be relatively unimportant. 

Fifthly, sectional differences are of no 
consequence in the actual making of a 
readership study. Here again, the differ 
ences become very significant when vary 
ing interpretations are placed on them. 
We should remark, however, that differ 
ences of racial groups, of income, of edu 
cation, and of religion may be just as dis 
rupting to general conclusions from 
readership studies, as geographical differ 
ences. 

Mr. Anonymous was 100 per cent right, 
nevertheless, in his contention that when 
only a few interviews are taken—say 200 
or 300—and they are supposed to cover 
the whole United States, there is no pos 
sibility of allowing for sectional differ 
ences. Harvesting machinery for small 
grains can never have a big market in 
some states, regardless of how many peo 
ple might read advertisements of farm 
machinery. 


Since this man Anonymous got me into 
this discussion he ought to help me get 
out of it. His conclusions about reader 
ship studies include these remarks: 

“It is easy to conceive that they may 
be conducted in good faith, and still be 
so warped by a desire to serve a special 
purpose as to be valueless. And that is 
only a small part of the harm they can 
do when shot with downright dishonesty. 

“Manifestly, only a survey made by a 
truly scientific organization, adequately 

[Concluded on page 19 








Busmess. industry, and finance have 
spent the greater part of recent years in 
the political and public doghouse. 

The fault, generally speaking, is their 
own because of the way they have han- 
dled or mishandled their relations with 
the public. 


First, factually, let us agree that the 
third term, collective bargaining, Wagner 
Act, WPA, SEC, excess-profits taxes, un- 
employment pay, Social Security, and so 
on and so on and so on, were fought, as 
now enacted, by the great majority of 
business, industry, and finance, as well as 
the multitude of associations and lobbies 
maintained by them. 

The lost production, lost hours, wages, 
and profits, as well as the millions of dol- 
lars spent to combat these things have 
gone. More important, business, industry, 
and finance, despite their wartime sacri- 
fices, are distrusted and suspected—even 
their patriotism challenged. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the eco- 
nomics of the changes of the past ten year. 
Even the best economists differ very 
widely on what the results shall be. I do 
contend, however, that no experienced 
public relations counsel disagreed with 
former colleagues still in journalism that 
following the big depression, social and 
economic changes on a larger scale than 
ever before were inevitable. The only 
question was whether these could be 
brought about in an orderly manner with- 
out suffering tremendous financial losses 
and generating class warfare. Some went 
so far as to say, “without revolution.” 

This is supposed to be a united nation 
today, and past mistakes should be for- 
gotten and all our efforts mobilized for 
the tremendous task which faces all of 
us. But we can learn from past experi- 
ence, past mistakes, and since we will 
face even greater social and economic 
changes after we have won the war and 
the peace, we should look backwards. 

On the face of it, it would appear that 
since all of the legislation governing busi- 
ness, industry, and finance today was op- 
posed, in its original form, through the 
transition period, and as enacted, and 
this was accomplished by the public, 
through the polls, the public relations 
counselors on that side have accomplished 
little or nothing. 


Wuicu brings me to the point: Did 
their public relations experts advise busi- 
ness, industry, and finance wrongly? Was 
their advice disregarded? Or were they 
ever consulted by those who set the pol- 
icies, and if they were, did they state their 
views? 

Not knowing them all, I cannot say. But, 
judging by those I do know and from ex- 
perience gained at firsthand in trade as- 
sociation meetings and executive meet- 
ings, I would say they were generally ig- 
nored or shouted down as defeatists when 
they intimated that some change was in- 
evitable and that it might be advisable 
to first analyze the need for change and 
the methods which would be employed to 
bring it about. 

Finally, the policy was usually set by 
some trade association, or some political 








Business Can Blame 


Only Itself for 


Poor Public Relations 





group, and followed by each individual 
member, excepting those who succumbed 
to the now popular habit of “not sticking 
your neck out.” 

If there was ever a meeting of public 
relations counsel, representing business, 
industry, and finance in any reasonably 
sized city or district, where they got down 
to brass tacks, I have not heard of it. 

Yes, I know of and have sat in on vari- 
ous committees. They were invariably 
run by corporation counsel who urged 
fighting everything from collective bar- 
gaining to Social Security on the grounds 
they were all unconstitutional. 

These counsel have always believed 
and still believe that everything can be 
settled by law—forgetting that every law 
case has two sides, two or more attorneys 
on each side, and frequently it may be a 
5-4 decision in the Supreme Court—or by 
lobbying, and that public relations coun- 
sel, the press and radio, and all advertis- 
ing are utterly useless. 

These gentlemen have yet to learn that 
the public, right or wrong, is still running 
things in this country pretty much as out- 
lined by a certain small-town lawyer on 
the fields of Gettysburg. 


Tus is not an attack on corporation 
counsel. They are very necessary, fully 
qualified—in the field of law. But they are 
not qualified as social and economic ex- 
perts and they do not know the public. 


But let us see just what the average 
public relations counsel is. College educa- 
tion, small-town newspaper, big city news- 
paper, covering every beat, knows mu- 
nicipal and state government, attended 
hundreds of business meetings and con- 
ventions as well as union meetings, knows 
scores of big shots in business and in labor 
and in between intimately and has dis- 
cussed every phase of capital and labor 
with them. 

He knows the stuffed shirts on both 
sides and the opportunists, and he selects 
only the siicere men of proven ability as 
his source for background information. 
He has maintained his editorial integrity 
with due allowances for human failings. 
He has lived with the public, he knows its 
hopes and its fears, its successes and its 
failures, its pride and its poverty, its faith 
and its disillusionments. 

He knows what it wants, how badly it 
wants it, to what lengths it will go to get 
it, and every method which today can be 
employed to achieve this end. 

He knows that you can’t bully the pub- 
lic or mislead it for long, or high-hat it 
or be paternal with it. He knows, too, 
that its confidence can be won through 
the most simple, most direct, and most 
sincere approach. 


Since the public has in the past ten 
years or so, and will in the future, in- 
{Concluded on page 12} 





Busmess has a story to tell—but hasn’t been telling it. de- 
clares the outstanding public relations counsel who wrote this 
article for The Quill. It hasn't been telling it, he adds, in com- 
menting on the article, for two principal reasons. 

The first. he says, is that business—atter hiring trained news- 
papermen to serve as its public relations counsel—has in too 
many instances ignored the advice and suggestions of these 
men and permitted its legal counsel to handle or chart its public 


relations. 


Another reason he cites, but doesn’t discuss in the article, is 
that too many public relations men, softened by repeated re- 
buffs and the desire to hang onto their jobs and salaries, have 
become “yes” men, afraid to voice their real feeling in regard 
to the course business might be considering. 

This article was written as a follow-up to what the writer terms 
James W. Irwin's “thoughtful, timely and able article on the op- 
portunities in the fields of journalism and public relations” which 
appeared in The Quill for January. 
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I'm a Press Agent 
for Uncle Sam! 


By LIEUT. ALFRED E. MAKINS 


Tue new Army of the United States has 
a story to tell—a story of more than a mil- 
lion and a half men—and it is telling that 
story as clearly, as accurately, and as fully 
as possible without revealing military 
secrets. Today, in nearly every news- 
paper, may be seen at least one story 
about some soldier, doing something, at 
some Army camp. 

Behind this huge volume of publicity 
which tells this interesting story of Uncle 
Sam’s defense effort is another trained 
Army—Uncle Sam’s press agents. Headed 
by the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations in Washingtor., every fort, camp, 
and military post in the nation has a press 
agent. He is called the Public Relations 
Officer in Army terminology. It is his 
duty to keep the public informed of ac- 
tivities at his military station. 

To do this job, and to do it correctly, 
requires all the skill of a managing edi- 
tor, re-write man, photographer, big busi- 
ness executive, and an expert in dealing 
with the public. 

I know, because I’ve been assistant 
Public Relations Officer in charge of 
publicity at the world’s largest cavalry 
school at Fort Riley, Kansas, for more 
than seven months. I began a new kind 
of publicity work when I received my 


reserve officer orders to report for active 
at the cavalry hub of the nation. Instead 
of assigning reporters to cover city coun- 
cil meetings and political speeches, I send 
selectee-newsmen to military reviews and 
demonstrations. 

I sent out a press release about the U.S. 
crack cavalry forces the first day I arrived 
and the steady stream of Fort Riley pub- 
licity is increasing in volume and news- 
paper value each day. But not only news- 
papers are used in telling the story of 
Riley. Radio, magazines, newsreels, dem- 
onstrations, parades, and public speakers 
tell the folks back home the story of more 
than 17,000 troops stationed at this historic 
cavalry post. 


Stories and pictures of life at Riley 
have appeared in some of the nation’s 
leading newspapers and magazines; ac- 
tivities at Riley have been seen in news- 
reels at theaters all over the nation; and 
the voice of Riley has greeted thousands 
on the airlanes. But of all the publicity 
outlets, the press is by far the most im- 
portant. 

Capt. Frederick M. Sperry, a reserve of- 
ficer who spent ten years in dealing with 
the press and radio, is the Fort Riley Pub- 
lic Relations Officer. On the staff of the 





the city’s dailies. 


post. 





Here's another in The Quill’s series of articles on military 
journalism. This time the scene shifts to the world’s largest 
cavalry school at Fort Riley, Kan., with Lieut. Alfred E. Makins, 
assistant Public Relations Officer at the post, telling how the of- 
fice to which he is attached carries out its task. 

Lieut. Makins is a native of Kansas and had his first journal- 
istic experience in high school. Entering Kansas State College, 
he enrolled in journalism. He dropped out of school long enough 
to work seven months on C. W. Wheeler's Abilene (Kan.) Daily 
Chronicle and passed up the managing editor’s job to return 
to Kansas State and become campus correspondent and sports 
columnist on the Manhattan Mercury and Morning Chronicle, 


In addition, he was Manhattan correspondent for his home- 
town papers, wrote features for metropolitan dailies, and held 
a desk job on the Kansas State Collegian. In his senior year, 
he edited the 1940 All-American Royal Purple, K-State year- 
book, was president of his class and of the Sigma Delta Chi 
chapter. He was a delegate to the California convention. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he spent two months as city editor of the 
Pratt (Kan.) Daily Tribune and then returned to Manhattan to 
become managing editor of the Morning Chronicle. He was 
called from that desk to active duty at Fort Riley and his present 
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Lieut. Alfred E. Makins 


Commanding General, he supervises all 
public relations work even though much 
of his time is spent on duties purely mili 
tary in nature. 

A sergeant, two privates and I are 
his assistants. The press work is done 
by myself and the two selectee privates 
who were with the Associated Press and 
Kansas City Star before induction. The 
sergeant is the office stenographer. 

Plans are now under way to subdivide 
the public relations office into three sex 
tions—press, radio, and photographic 
Each is to be headed by a specialist with 
all work being supervised by Capt. Sperry 
or myself. 

Fort Riley, a 50,000-acre military reser 
vation at the geographical center of the 
United States, is made up of three prin- 
cipal cantonments or camps and an air 
field. Because of distances involved, sep- 
arate public relations sections are main 
tained at Camp Funston, four miles east 
of the main post, and at the Cavalry Re 
placement Training Center, three miles 


west. An officer at Marshall Field is re- 
sponsible for publicity concerning the 
airport. 


All publicity is routed through the main 
public relations office where it is co 
ordinated, checked, revised and rewritten 
if necessary. Public Relations sections at 
the various camps handle publicity re 
lating only to their respective units. The 
central public relations section covers the 
main post and supervises publicity from 
the entire fort. 


THe Public Relations Office at Fort Riley 
is not concerned with press and radio pub- 
licity alone. The Public Relations Officer 
is the liaison agent between the Army and 
the people. If a county fair association 
wants a troop of cavalry to take part in 
a parade the request comes to the Public 
Relations Officer. 

The PRO, as he is called, arranges to 
have speakers appear on radio programs 
and before civic clubs; he assures anxious 
mothers that their sons are not starving 

{Concluded on page 14 
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The School of Hard Knocks! 


In the busy New York freight yards, no- 
body noticed the small, out-at-the-seat 
young fellow who darted in and out the 
long lines of cars, dodged shuntling 
switch engines, and finally leaped up the 
side of a slow-moving freight. 

M. A. Dunning wasn’t used to hopping 
freights, and his technique lacked the 
spring and studied carelessness of the 
professional hobo. But he managed to 
get aboard and settle himself comfortably 
in an empty gondola car. 


Dunwninc was a young cartoonist, 
father of the strip “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
running for the old Wheeler-Nicholson 
syndicate. When he came to work one 
morning there was a sheriff's notice on 
the door of his office and Dunning was 
out of a job. Besides that, he was broke. 

Dunning had never gone hungry in 
California, so he started out in that di- 
rection. Partly by chance, the freight he 
hopped was a through trans-continental 
train. But his troubles weren’t over by 
a long shot. Before the spires of the Wool- 
worth Building had faded out of sight he 
found himself looking into the thoroughly 


unsympathetic face of a brakeman. It 
looked like Dunning would be uncere- 
moniously booted off at the first water 
stop. 











Hot Spot! 

















Sumner the Serenader! 


But the young artist had a glib tongue 
and a quick pencil finger, and after a bit 
of cajoling he was all fixed up in the 
caboose—drawing sketches for the edifi- 
cation of the train crew. 

This kept up all the way to the Pacific 
coast—Dunning drew pictures, and in re- 
turn the amused crews fed him, bunked 
him, and plied him with coffee money. 


N OW settled down as editorial cartoon- 
ist for the Austin Stateman and several 
other Texas papers, Dunning recalls that 
the transcontinental train trip wasn’t the 
first time he had drawn for his supper. 

There was, for instance, the first trip 
to California, when he had landed in San 
Francisco with a four bit piece in his 
jeans. Hungry and sleepy, he flipped a 
coin to see whether he would sleep or eat. 
It was heads and he got a cheap hotel 
room. 

Next morning, he stopped in front of a 
big cafe, from which drifted tantalizing 
aromas of coffee, bacon and frying ham. 
To his delight he saw somebody he knew 
—the proprietor of the restaurant for- 
merly had been manager of the old Min- 
ger hotel in San Antonio. 

Dunning put his best foot forward, and 
the result was that the restaurant man 
agreed to feed him three squares a day if 
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M. A. Dunning as drawn b 


Speaking of Dra 


By BROWN Ef 


Dunning would draw a fresh political 
cartoon every day. The cafe man bought 
a frame and displayed the cartoons in his 
window. 

But Dunning was a good artist and be- 
fore long a NEA branch office manager 
sniffed him out and gave him a job. It 
was his first real job as an artist. 





Acam The Quill brings you a biogr¢phi 
ican cartoonist and examples of his work. th 
ning, cartoonist for the Austin (Texas) St@tes 
papers. ; 

If The Quill were in a punning mood, it n 
has been “done up Brown.” since his Bosw 
the past five years with the Austin Statesma 
graph editor. 

Mr. Booth, 30, got his first contact with p 
country East Texas daily. A journalism d 
followed. He spent a year as editor of the 
border, before joining the Statesman’s staff. 
writer but recognizes the financial futility of 
sity of the latter. He is married, the father 
with photography and dabbles in free lance 
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1 TOLD You so// 
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History Repeats 


years ago, Dunning had put in four and 
one-half years with Walt Disney out in 
Hollywood. He was an animator for Dis- 
ney’s movie shorts—but his eyes couldn't 
stand the strain and he had to leave. Dun- 
ning believes those years in the studio did 
more to improve his drawing, as well as 
train his mind for constructive thinking, 
than any place he has ever worked. 
Dunning is an omnivorous reader, has 
a penchant for biography, history, and 
mystery stories. In his own words, he had 
rather draw a political cartoon than eat. 











3 as drawn by M. A. Dunning 


Drawing Power — 


2OWN BOOTH 


Presipent TAFT helped him get his 
first cartoon published, back in 1908. 
Dunning was page boy at the St. Anthony 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas. 

That was when Taft, President-elect, 
made a trip to Texas. He took a whole 
floor in Dunning’s hotel. 

“I was such a little shrimp that people 


Lixe most cartoonists, the list of papers 
he has worked for reads like a page out of 
a publishers’ directory. There was the 
San Francisco Daily News, then the 
Akron Times, Cleveland Press, Atlanta 
Georgian, Miami Daily News, Houston 


sort of took a shine to me,” Dunning re- 
calls. “Taft’s floor was blocked off, but 
he asked that I be assigned to his suite. 
I was in and out all the time he was there, 
and watched him shave, dress, receive 
callers and even take a bath.” 


Post and San Diego Tribune. 


On the strength of his close observance 
Before coming to the Statesman several 


of the president-elect he drew a hatful 





biogr@phical sketch of an outstanding Amer- 
is work, the subject this time being M. A. Dun- 
xas) Statesman and several other Texas news- 


mood, it might be remarked that Mr. Dunning 
> his Boswell happens to be Brown Booth, for 
1 Statesman as sports writer, reporter and tele- 





act with printer's ink as a delivery boy on a 
rnalism degree from the University of Texas 
itor of the McAllen Daily Press, on the Texas 
an‘s staff. He’d rather fish than pound a type- 
| futility of the former and the economic neces- 
the father of a two-year-old daughter, fiddles 








free lance features. 


Jap with the Changeable Pan! 
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And How He Means It! 


of sketches and got the San Antonio Light 
to print one. Taft liked it, and he and 
Dunning maintained a 
for many years. 


correspondence 


Dunninc believes he has changed his 
political affiliation more than anyone he 
knows. Every editor he has worked for 
had different political ideas from the last 
one, and Dunning changed his just as 
readily. Back in the Deep South again, 
he’s a staunch Democrat. Or at least you 
would think so by reading his cartoons 

While he was changing his affiliations, 
he was getting valuable experience. He 
might not last at a paper more than a 
week or two back in those days, but he 
got something out of every one. And 
eventually he gained enough experience 
to hold a job permanently. 

Dunning considers himself a Texan, for 
he moved to San Antonio from Crystal 
Springs, Miss., when he was seven. He 
went to the Cleveland Art Institute and 
the Landon School of Cartooning. 


But now Dunning has had enough 


chasing around the country, and thinks 
he’ll stay put. He has bought a home in 
Austin, and spends his spare time trying 
to make his yard and flower beds look 
better than those of his neighbors. 
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Pamphleteering Proves Power 


[Concluded from page 5] 


interest and is always prepared to fight 
for its independence and freedom of opin- 
ion. 


INSIGNIFICANT and hopeless as some 
of the idealistic pamphleteers may have 
seemed to their contemporaries, neverthe- 
less, this kind of journalistic experience is 
full of thrills and happy surprises. Some- 
times mustard seeds actually grow up to 
big and towering trees. 

My own experience in the advocacy of 
the literary revolution may be cited as 
an example. 

The Chinese Literary Renaissance 
movement began in the dormitories of 
the American universities a quarter of 
a century ago. 

A few of my personal friends carried 
on a controversy on the question of poetic 
diction. This question soon widened into 
the larger problem of the future of the 
Chinese classical language: Should the 
new China continue to use the dead clas- 
sical language in the schools? Or should 
she resolutely discard it and adopt the 
living tongue of the people and of the 
great popular novels to take its place in 
education and in literature? 

As a result of this long controversy, I 
decided to take the stand that the living 
language should be used and could be 
used in all forms of literature including 
poetry; and that the classical language 
should be treated as a dead language and 
relegated to the study of the specially 
trained scholars and experts. 


In 1917, I sent my first article on the sub- 
ject to be published in China. My argu- 
ments were received with favor by a 
number of scholars at home and they took 
up the fight before I returned to China. 

Naturally, the conservative scholars 
strongly opposed the idea of discarding 
the classical language. Opposition means 
free advertisement and wider publicity. 
When I returned to China in the summer 
of 1917, this controversy had already be- 
come a nationwide discussion. 

At that time, even the most optimistic 
advocates did not believe that our move- 
ment for a living language and literature 
could succeed in less than 20 or 30 years. 

But to our great surprise, the move- 
ment succeeded in less than a decade. By 
1921, the government adopted the much 
despised vulgar tongue or pei-hua in the 
textbooks for the first two grades of the 
primary school. Now for 20 years it has 
become the language of all schools, from 
the kindergarten to the university. And 
a new literature in the living language, a 
literature of great promise, has grown up 
during the last 25 years. 

Pamphleteering journalism of a few 
young men in a little monthly magazine 
called Hsin-tsing-nien has overthrown the 
classical language and established the 
“vulgar tongue” as the “National Lan- 
guage” of China. 

It has brought about a new period of 
Chinese literature which has been eulo- 
gistically called the age of Chinese Renais- 
sance. 


Business Is to Blame 


[Concluded from page 8) 


fluence production, dividends, wages, 
hours, taxes, working conditions, pen- 
sions, and all the regulatory forces govern- 
ing business, industry, and finance—well, 
the public is rather important. It is all- 
important—which, maybe, it is supposed 
to be under democracy. 

And the public is the express business 
of the public relations counsel, the propa- 
gandist, the press agent, of advertising, of 
politics, of government. The public rela- 
tions counsel in the political field knows 
that, and in the unions, and all of the as- 
sociated and affiliated groups. They help 
make the policies. They coordinate every 
single activity which directly or indirectly 
will influence the public. 

But business, industry, and finance do 
not work that way. Their approach to 
the public, through the press and radio, 
through their political affiliations and 
lawyers, lobbies and trade associations, 
has been cumbersome, usually defensive, 
most frequently pontifical and away over 
the heads of those whose active good- 
will is the difference between success 
and failure. 

Tf you don’t believe that, do as I have, 


take their advertisements and their pub- 
lished statements and radio addresses, or 
those of their representatives, to a sincere 
working family. Let them read them or 
listen to them. Then watch how utterly 
bewildered they are. They simply do not 
understand. Frequently, I confess, I do 
not understand. But later, they accept 
the interpretations of others, some sincere, 
some subversive, and some malicious. 


I HAVE seen a board of directors de- 
clare an extra dividend which led to a 
strike, and the strike resulted in lost con- 
tracts which cost more than $2.00 a share. 
The men got an increase, which they 
hadn’t particularly worried about, and as 
a result of the viciousness that developed, 
the old feeling of trust and confidence has 
been forever lost. 

When workers in the same type of plant 
heard of it, they asked for and got the 
same contract. But defense notwithstand- 
ing, many of these plants will go out of 
business. They will have no reserve for 
readjustments, and profits at the outset 
will be so small and the risk so great that 
private capital will not be attracted. 


The alternative? Well, of course, if that 
is what you want. 

I have seen a carefully generated whis- 
pering campaign keep conservative work- 
ers away from a special meeting. But 
the radical group, about 5 per cent, at- 
tended, howled down the leader who 
opposed the strike, carried a strike vote, 
threw a picket line around the plant and 
the strike lasted ten days. Had the con- 
servative workers been there, no strike 
vote could have been taken. 

I have seen a whole campaign, designed 
at a reasonable adjustment and all but 
settled to the satisfaction of both sides, 
killed by the unneeded endorsement of 
a trade association executive. The one 
side had always distrusted him and felt 
something was being “put over.” The 
settlement went the other way. 


THESE are just three elementary in- 
cidents which any novice public relations 
counsel could have avoided. In each case, 
there was a public relations counsel, but 
he was not advised of the action until it 
was too late. 

Multiply these by several thousand and 
you will understand what I mean. Or if 
you know one of the many public relations 
counsel who has been let out recently, 
ask him. 

Business and industry, with notably few 
exceptions, can regain thc confidence of its 
workers and of the public. This war will 
provide possibly the last opportunity for 
business and industry and all they repre- 
sent and all who depend upon them, to do 
this. 

I do not suggest that public relations 
counsel, alone, can accomplish this, for 
everyone and every corporation and every 
organization will be judged on the basis 
of their contributions to the winning of 
this war. But public relations counsel 
can advise properly. 


Ir those in business will give the same 
confidence, the same responsibility, which 
politics, labor, and affiliated groups give 
their public relations counsel, they can 
be of tremendous help, not just to business 
but to everybody in this country. 

To date, those on the other side have had 
it all their own way. But, you say, they 
had a much more salable proposition. 
Personally, I do not think so. Granted 
they made it look better, but I think busi- 
ness, industry, and finance had the better 
proposition nonetheless. But it was 
offered to workers and the public at large 
in its least understandable, least accept- 
able, most confusing way. 

We have come a long, long way from 
“the public be damned” attitude, but the 
approach of business to its workers and 
the public in general must be materially 
altered if we are to preserve the system 
for which we are willing to sacrifice so 
much. 





Tom F. Smrru (Butler ’26), real estate 
editor of the Miami Herald for the last 
three years and a member of that paper’s 
staff since 1928, has resigned to become 
director of the recently created Miami 
Beach City convention bureau at an an- 
nual salary of $5,000. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Boys’ Magazines 


Tx vanishing category of the maga- 
zine field is the boys’ publication. Only 
a handful of periodicals remain in what 
was once one of the strongest and most 
influential groups of publications. There 
is no prospect that the dwindling process 
will come to a halt or that it has run its 
full course. 

The gaudy comic magazines have made 
inroads into this reader audience on one 
hand while the adult publications, par- 
ticularly the formidable Readers’ Digest, 
have captured the serious-minded boys. 

The merger of the Youth’s Companion, 
once one of the nation’s outstanding mag- 
azines, was the first major casualty in 
this field. A favorite of eastern families 
for many years, it was consolidated with 
the American Boy. The recent demise of 
this magazine afier having carried on 
through the depression period as a mere 
shadow of its former self indicates how 
completely the boys’ market is disappear- 
ing. 

The death of St. Nicholas magazine, 
whose hallowed pages had carried some 
of the finest stories of American litera- 
ture, last year was a major loss. This 
monthly magazine, too, had struggled 
along against hopeless odds until the pub- 
lisher gave up the ghost. 


Even the Sunday school field has been 
hard hit and the recuperative remedy 
has not yet been devised. Three Metho- 
dist weeklies for boys, which had sent 
goodly sized checks to leading writers 
for many years were recently merged 
into the single Boys Today. 

The rate of pay with many other sur- 
vivors in the boys’ Sunday school weekly 
field has fallen to 20 cents per thousand 
and thereabouts, which hardly makes it 
worth while. 

The one standout in the boys’ field is 
Boys’ Life, which is backed by the Boy 
Scouts. It offers only a limited market, 
frequently reporting that it is over- 
stocked. As for serials, where the writer 
can make a good-sized check, it is over 
purchased for nearly a year ahead. 

Except for shorts, Boys Today reports 
to your correspondent that it is stocked 
up with manuscripts through 1942. 

The short story is the most likely ve- 
hicle to sell in this field. The story must 
pack a wallop, sufficient to stir the imag- 
inations of its readers, and should point 
out a good wholesome moral that is not 
too obvious. Outright preaching just 
won’t do here. Yet the denouncement 
should carry a moral. 


A TABULATION of what’s left to shoot 
at in the boys’ field follows: 
Boys’ Life, Two Park Ave., New York 
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City. Managing Editor Irving Crump 
writes your correspondent, “Considering 
the narrowness of our market right now, 
I cannot encourage the development of 
something with Boys’ Life especially in 
mind. At the present time we are over- 
stocked with serial material, having suffi- 
cient stories to take care of our needs 
for more than a year. Naturally we do 
not present a very active market. More- 
over, we never use stories of more than 
20,000 words in length. Our serials never 
are longer than four parts, with 5,000 
words to an installment. We are inter- 
ested in action stories of not longer than 
2,500 words.” 

The Boys’ World, Elgin, Ill. Kenneth 
L. Wilson, its managing editor, writes that 
he is particularly interested in: character 
building stories. “We use short stories 
about 2,700 words and short shorts of 
about 1,200. The short shorts are paid 
for at a flat rate of $20 and straight fic- 
tion at one cent a word and up.” 

Boys Today, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Janet Smith of the editorial 
staff writes that Boys Today is interested 
in material along the following lines, 
“Serials should be not more than six or 
eight chapters, 3,000 words to a chapter; 
short stories from 2,500 to 3,000 words, and 
articles up to 1,500 words. Any material 
which is of interest to teen age boys is 
usable. Articles should be accompanied 
with illustrations.” 

Open Road for Boys, 712 Boylston Ave., 
Boston, Mass. This monthly magazine 
failed to reply to our request for market 
information. We trust that it has not 
fallen by the wayside. Recent issues in- 
dicate purchases of short stories of 
around 2,500 with at least one serial run- 
ning in each issue. Leans towards the 
late teen age group and has been play- 
ing the war heavily, using articles and 
fiction with the current conflict as back- 
ground. It has enjoyed the reputation of 
being a good paying market. 

You won't be competing against the 
big guns of the literary world when you 
submit to these markets. The boys field 
is narrower than it probably has been 
in several generations. 

Nevertheless, these editors are exact- 
ing in their requirements. A careful and 
continuous reading of these publications 
is usually necessary to grasp their slant. 





Contests 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have announced four con 
tests of interest to writers. Full details, appli 
cation blanks, prospectus and copies of the 
announcements concerning the contests may be 
obtained from the company, 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The contests are: 

Intercollegiate Literary Fellowship for 1942. 
Open to candidates who are regularly enrolled 
students of at least two years’ standing in an 
American or Canadian College or University. 
Designed to give undergraduates an oppor 
tunity to take advantage of faculty advice and 
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instruction while planning and writing a novel 
and to work toward its completion one year 
after graduation. Fellowship is awarded on 
basis of promise shown in project submitted 
and does not necessarily require a completed 
manuscript. The amount of the award is $1,200, 
payable quarterly or monthly for one year 
Applications and projects must be sent to the 
publisher by April 1, 1942 

Prize Novel Competition for 1942. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., in conjunction with Redbook 
Magazine, announces a 10,000 contest, plus 
royalties, for a novel of 50,000 to 100,000 words 
written by an American or Canadian author 
who has not published more than two novels 
in book form or serially. Competition closes 
Oct. 1, 1942. 

Western Novel-Serial Competition of 1942 
Dodd, Mead & Co., in conjunction with Street 
& Smith, announce a $1,500 Silver Star Western 
Story Magazine prize competition for the best 
western novel serial of 1942. . Competition 
closes Aug. 1, 1942, but manuscripts should 
be submitted as soon as possible 

Mystery-Detective Novel for Fail, 1942. So 
successful has Dodd, Mead & Co.'s annual 
Red Badge mystery-detective novel competi 
tion become that the contest has been made 
semi-annual, $1,000 to be awarded twice yearly 
for a mystery to be published each fall and 
spring. Manuscripts should be submitted as 
soon as possible. Competition closes April 1, 
1942, for the Fall contest; Oct. 1, 1942, for the 
Spring, 1943, contest 

* 


The E. P. Dutton & Co.'s second Thomas 
Jefferson Southern Award Contest, which of 
ers a cash prize of $2,500 for the best book 
manuscript submitted by a Southern author 


together with the Thomas Jefferson medal, 
closes March 15, 1942. 

* 
To commemorate the one hundred and 


twenty-fifth anniversary of Harper & Broth 
ers, publishers, the firm announces a non 
fiction contest for a prize of $12,500, the larg 
est award ever offered for American book 


rights. Any author, regardless of age or na 
tionality may enter. In general, 70,000 words 
shall be considered a minimum length for 


eligible manuscripts. While no restrictions are 
placed on the nature of manuscripts to be sub 
mitted, the award is intended for an original 
work designed to be read by the general pub 
lic. Hence technical works in the field of the 
sciences are naturally excluded, as are text 
books and works of a very limited and schol 
arly interest. Closing date is May 1, 1942 
Manuscripts must be marked as entered in the 
contest. Full details may be obtained from 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 
N. Y. 





Market Tips 


Operating as an independent organization, 
the Blue Network has announced that it is 
interested in original program ideas and scripts 
by new or established writers. Regardless of 
the city in which writers are located, scripts 
should be submitted by mail to Desk 36, the 
Blue Network, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, where a central script office has been 
established. For the mutual protection of 
writers and the network, the regular release 
form must be signed before any scripts can 
be considered. Writers are requested to print 
their name and address on the envelope in 
which the script is enclosed so that the release 
can be mailed to them. 


Writer's Ways 


Roszrr ST. JOHN, NBC correspond- 
ent in London, author of the best-seller 
“From the Land of Silent People,” naval 
veteran of the first World War and news- 
paper veteran of the bloody campaign in 
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the Balkans, was born in Oak Park, IIL, 
March, 1902, educated at St. Albans School 
in Illinois and at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Tall (5’ 11”), brown-haired, blue-eyed, 
and bearded, Mr. St. John retired from 
newspaper work after many years with 
the Associated Press, and took up the life 
of a New Hampshire gentleman farmer, 
writing on the side, but in 1939 he smelled 
war brewing and rejoined the AP, going 
abroad to cover the Balkans. His first 
broadcast to the United States set a record 
for mail response. 

In the Balkans St. John covered one of 
the most heroic, and most tragic phases of 
the war. He found out how it feels to be 
in a troop train strafed by a squadron of 
Heinkels (in fact, for weeks he carried 
two Heinkel bullets in his leg). He saw 
the ruthless bombing of Belgrade, the 
evacuation of Greece by Empire troops, 
the terror and hardship brought to the 
men and women of the Balkans by the 
German hordes which overran the coun- 
try. 

No pedant, Mr. St. John writes like 
a newspaperman, at high speed, and the 
draft which comes out of the typewriter 
is his final draft. He makes no secret of 
the fact that “From the Land of Silent 
People” was written in three weeks .. . 
150,000 words, in a room in the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City. He rented 
the smallest, most uncomfortable room 
in the busiest, most centrally located ho- 
tel in Manhattan, had the management 
eliminate oil paintings, plush rugs, etc., 
and went to work on a seven-dollar Ru- 
manian typewriter which he had salvaged 
from Belgrade. 

There was no revision except by pen- 
cil, but leading literary editors have com- 
mented on the smoothness of St. John’s 
style as well as the dramatic quality of his 
material. The roar of planes heading for 
La Guardia Field and the roar of traffic 
down the canyons of Manhattan provided, 
St. John says, the din without which few 
newspapermen can work. 

During his six years as a New Hamp- 
shire farmer St. John made a living one 
year raising turnips, another year by rais- 
ing chickens, another hy running a politi- 
cal campaign. At the end of the sixth 
year Frank Gervasi of Colliers broke up 
St. John’s bucolic paradise by giving him 
the lowdown on what was happening in 
Europe. St. John collected his savings and 
went abroad, reading Mein Kampf and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince on the boat go- 
ing over. 

During his career as a newspaperman 
St. John has been in 17 countries, covered 
murders, fires, and political conventions, 
served as city editor of the Associated 
Press in New York City. 

Married to the former Eda Guerrieri, 
New York newspaperwoman and actress. 
St. John has an apartment in Greenwich 
Village in New York, and the farm in 
Barnstead, N. H., but he has forsaken both 
these residences, probably for the dura- 
tion, in favor of a London Hotel room 
where he has a ringside seat for the in- 
vasion of the Continent. 





I'm a Press Agent 


[Concluded from page 9} 


to death or being worked too hard in in- 
clement weather. He distributes cigarets 
and booklets given by organizations or 
states for their men in service; he makes 
proper arrangements for visiting news- 
men and photographers and assists credit 
bureaus in collecting information about 
military personnel. He must know much 
about the Army in general and more 
about Fort Riley in particular because 
each month hundreds of requests for gen- 
eral and specific information come to his 
office. 

The press section covers events at Fort 
Riley much as the city editor goes about 
covering events of a city. Daily press re- 
leases go to the press associations, dailies, 
and radio stations in this vicinity. Weekly 
press releases are sent to Kansas weeklies, 
radio stations, and dailies which request 
the service. Most press material is mime- 
ographed and mailed but the telephone 
and telegraph are used whenever neces- 
sary. 

One radio station takes a 200-word daily 
news telegram and one metropolitan news- 
paper gets a 200-word weekly roundup 
by wire. Daily newspapers in nearby 
Junction City, Manhattan, Abilene, To- 
peka, and Kansas City (only 140 miles 
east) want to know what’s going on every 
day. And they know, because they’re told 
in story form seven days a week. 

Copies of every story go to the Kansas 
City bureaus of the AP, UP, and INS. 
Many stories going out on the wire are 
of national interest and clippings are re- 
ceived from other PRO’s from coast to 
coast. Likewise, the Riley PRO sends out 
clippings referring to other camps. 


Mosr effective stories are “brighten- 
ers,” or yarns with a chuckle. Here’s a 
short take that’s been in newspapers 
from Washington to Florida. 


FT. RILEY, Kan.—A corporal was 
instructing a recruit in approaching 
a horse from the rear. 

“Run your hand down his leg like 
this,” said the corporal, demonstrat- 
ing on a new remount. “Then place 
your hand on his haunch and push 
him off balance if he kicks at you.” 

“What if I don’t get him off bal- 
ance?” asked the wide-eyed Se- 
lectee. 

“Pick yourself up and try it again.” 


Since cavalrymen at Fort Riley repre- 
sent the 48 states of the union, much of the 
publicity goes directly to home-town 
newspapers. That’s sure fire. Every stu- 
dent who enters the Cavalry School fills 
out a questionnaire giving pertinent data 
and a story is directed to his home-town 
paper telling of his arrival, about the 
Cavalry School, and the soldier’s previ- 
ous training. 

Similar questionnaires are completed 
by each of the 5,000 Selective Service 
Trainees who arrive at the Cavalry Re- 
placement Training Center every three 


months for basic training. An effort is 
made to send home-town newspapers at 
least one story about each individual dur- 
ing his stay at Riley. When the first group 
of 5,000 citizen-soldiers completed basic 
training in June, a story on each indi- 
vidual went to home papers. The short 
article told of the trooper’s transfer to a 
regular cavalry regiment. It was a big 
job but the results were gratifying. 

A strictly local project of the PRO is 
the publication of a weekly camp news- 
paper. At Fort Riley the Guidon, an 
eight-page tabloid, is the official camp 
weekly. It is published by a newspaper 
establishment in a nearby town which 
prints and distributes 10,000 copies free 
each Friday for the right to sell ad- 
vertising. The news, cuts, and make- 
up are handled by the PRO. Correspond- 
ents from the different units supply most 
of the news, which is put in shape by the 
PRO’s staff. 

Photographs for the camp newspaper 
and for general publicity are taken by 
soldier-photogs assigned to the photo- 
graphic section of the Cavalry School. 
Special delivery, express, train porters 
and every other method is used to rush the 
news shots to the point concerned. De- 
livery costs are paid by the receiver. 


Rapio is exploited too. Besides send- 
ing news to stations, special broadcasts 
from the camp are arranged. One station 
now broadcasts a weekly half-hour variety 
program from the fort and another pre- 
sents a semi-weekly recorded dramatic 
program originating from Riley. Selec- 
tive Service men who formerly were in 
radio work handle most of the details. 

The PRO assists newspapers with spe- 
cial editions and cooperates with metro- 
politan dailies which desire special han- 
dling of Fort Riley news. Many soldiers 
are correspondents for home-town news- 
papers. This practice is encouraged. Ma- 
terial is submitted to the PRO who checks 
it for accuracy, rewrites if necessary, and 
sends it on the way to the city editor. 

Duties of the Public Relations Officer 
are multifold. He uses every means at 
his disposal for publicizing the Army, with 
particular emphasis on his own camp. All 
work is done in conjunction with the War 
Department Bureau of Public Relations 
in Washington, which receives a copy of 
every story released. Information bulle- 
tins concerning better public relations are 
sent out periodically from the War De- 
partment, which also gathers material 
from the various camps for special nation- 
wide stories and radio broadcasts. 

The Public Relations Officer receives 
only his regular Army pay for his serv- 
ices. The Army realizes the soldier of 
today is in the country’s spotlight. His 
slightest action, reaction, or inaction, is 
a story. PRO’s are telling this story to 
relatives, friends, neighbors, and fellow 
citizens by every possible method. 
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Sage of Emporia 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE OF EM- 
PORIA, by Frank C. Clough, 265 pp. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. $2.50. 


William Allen White needs no intro- 
duction to most literati Americans. He is 
widely known as editor of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette, author of numerous 
books and magazine articles, member of 
the board of the Book-of-the-Month, an 
advisory editor of Yale Review, and a 
moving spirit in many worthy causes, 
great and small. 

In spite of—or possibly because of—his 
fame, however, it seems that there is con- 
siderable curiosity, about Mr. White as a 
man. Every mail, according to Frank C. 
Clough, author of the newly published 
“William Allen White of Emporia” brings 
letters to the Gazette office asking about 
him. They come from all parts of this 
country and abroad, reports Mr. Clough, 
who is managing editor of Mr. White’s 
paper. 

“They all want to know .something 
about the editor of the newspaper in the 
Kansas country town who mixes world 
affairs to the extent that he was named 
head of the National Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies. Does he 
live in Emporia and really edit a news- 
paper? If he is so prominent in world 
affairs why does he stay in Kansas? What 
is his newspaper like? Does he actually 
work on the newspaper? Do you know 
him and does he spend any time in his 
newspaper office? What made his so well 
known? These are some of the questions. 
... They come from high school and col- 
lege students assigned to write themes 
about him, to make class reports on the 
editor, and to study his paper for jour- 
nalism classes. They come from bankers, 
railroad workers, housewives, merchants, 
teachers, and lawyers. To answer 
those who are seeking definite facts and 
those who write merely out of curiosity, 
I have written (this) story about ‘The 
Boss.’ ” 

This is the second biography of Mr. 
White to be published within a few weeks. 
The other was “William Allen White: 
The Man From Emporia” (Farrar and 
Rinehart—$3) by Everett Rich. Both are 
good biographies, each in its own way. 
Mr. Clough’s treatment is essentially a 
personality sketch—a human interest, 
inner sanctum, at home picture of White, 
the human being. Mr. Rich’s study is a 
more detailed, scholarly work—the tradi- 
tional biography with references, bibliog- 
raphies, and the other marks of academic 
research. Mr. Rich’s approach is that of 
the college professor, whereas Mr. Clough 
is a newspaperman with a good story to 
tell. While both books are well written, 
Mr. Clough’s is shorter and moves at a 
more rapid pace than Mr. Rich’s. Either, 
however, is likely to make one want to 
read the other. 
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Book Bulletins 


BALKAN CORRESPONDENT, by 
Derek Patmere. 319 pp. Harper & 
Bros., New York and London. $3. 


In the fall of 1939, Derek Patmore went 
to Rumania as foreign correspondent for a 
London news agency. Later he became 
special correspondent for the London News 
Chronicle. It was but two days after his 
arrival that Russia invaded Poland. With 
Rumania the key country in the diplo- 
matic and military maneuvering that fol- 
lowed, he had a ringside seat for the Balkan 
struggle. His book sheds light on the com- 
plicated events of the period. 


AMERICA AND WORLD MAS- 
TERY, by John MacCormac. 338 pp. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Ir 270 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 82.75. 


Here's a book on a problem that’s already 
bothering a lot of people—what is to be 
America’s role in the postwar world? John 
MacCormac, a member of the New York 
Times’ Washington bureau and, prior to his 
present assignment, a Times correspondent 
in England, Vienna and Canada, treats of 
past and present relations between the 
United States and Great Britain. He then 
discusses the alternatives facing America 
after the war—a withdrawal into isola- 
tionism, as after World War I, or a vital 
part in world affairs. 





JOURNEY FOR MARGARET, by 
W. L. White. 256 pp. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 
2.50. 

Here’s a most human picture of life in 
London in wartime, written by William L. 
White, the “Bill White of Kansas’’ whose 
radio reports and dispatches have become 
an inseparable part of the good writing 
that has recorded this war. When he went 
to London, it was with the intention of 
finding a child for adoption by himself 
and Mrs. White. He found here—the Mar- 
garet of this book—hence the title. Her 
story is the story of England in World War 
II. 

- 


FROM THE LAND OF SILENT 
PEOPLE, by Robert St. John. 353 pp. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inec., 14 West 
49th Street, New York. 83. 

One of the frankest personal accounts to 
emerge from the task of covering the pres 
ent war is this volume in which Robert 
St. John, Associated Press foreign corre 
spondent in the Balkans, tells what he saw, 
heard, smelled and a bit of what he 
thought in his weeks of watching the war 
develop. He offers an uncensored, authentic 
account of what happened in Yugoslavia, 
Greece and Crete. 

e 


CONVOY, by Quentin Reynolds. 303 
Ppp. Random House, 20 East 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 82. 

Where does a busy correspondent like 
Quentin Reynolds find the time to turn out 
all the work he does? Who knows—even 
he? But the fact is, this book is the result 
of the time he had on his hands while on 
his way back to England on a slow freighter, 
part of one of the largest convoys that ever 
crossed the Atlantic. Reynolds thought 
back over his newspaper days and finally 
decided to put some of those experiences 
into book form. This book, containing tales 
of the news room, the ball park, the desert 
and other widely divergent backgrounds, 
resulted. It is fast and absorbing reading. 











The picture of Mr. White which 
emerges from hoth studies is that of a 
very distinguished but quite ordinary 
man—an individual whose varied, multi- 
tudinous, and notable achievements have 
not interfered in the least with his enjoy- 
ment of the everyday occurrences of a 
small mid-western town. In the language 
of an Emporia cleaner and presser (Harry 
Norton), speaking to Mr. Clough: 
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“Your boss is a remarkable man. There 
are a lot of men who can do some of the 
things he does just as well and some can 
do them better. But there aren’t many 
who can do all the things he can do and 
do them well. And when you find a man 
who has all the ability and qualities Mr. 
White has and who could get as far per 
sonally as he could, but who would rather 
be known first as editor of a country-town 
paper, you let me know. Then I'll show 
you a man who might be as great as I 
think Mr. White is.” 

Mr. White contributes a foreword to 
the volume entitled, “Introducing Frank 
Clough,” in which he tells something 
about Mr. Clough’s background and re 
ports that he did not read this book prior 
to its publication. He expresses confi 
dence, however, that it is a “straight story 
from a good reporter.”—Joun E. Drewry, 
Dean, Henry W. Grady School of Jour 
nalism, The University of Georgia. 
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Books and Authors 


That grand old man of mysteries, 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, has written his 
memoirs, which Little, Brown & Co. pub- 
lished Feb. 18 under the title: “The Pool 
of Memory.” 

With the publication of his autobiog 
raphy, Little, Brown will have published 
132 books by Mr. Oppenheim. This num- 
ber includes 100 novels, 27 collections of 
short stories, three omnibuses and two 
miscellaneous books. The total of his 
books, published either here or in England, 
including “The Pool of Memory,” will be 
156 books, of which 111 are novels, 39 are 
collections of short stories, four are omni- 
buses and two are miscellaneous. The 
first book of Mr. Oppenheim’s published 
by Little, Brown was “A Prince of Sin- 
ners,” brought out in 1903. 

Mr. Oppenheim, who is living “some- 
where in England,” has not culminated his 
writing career with his book of memoirs 
but will continue to create the suave, en 
grossing Continental fiction that has made 
him famous. In April, Little, Brown & 
Co. will bring out his newest work of de- 
tection with “The Man Who Changed His 
Plea.” 

* 


Because of increased costs due to war 
conditions, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., has 
announced the price of Everyman’s Li- 
brary books has been increased from 90 
cents to 95 cents a volume. 

* 

Vincent Sheean’s first big American 
novel, “Bird of the Wilderness,” has been 
published by Random House. 

* 

“Dakar,” a history of the African colony 
and an analysis of its present importance 
in world politics written by Emil Lengyel, 
foreign correspondent for the New York 
Times, is being published by Random 
House. 

* 

Dr. Milton Silverman, science editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, is the author 
of “Magic in a Bottle,” published by the 
Macmillan Co., which describes the dis 
covery, preparation and use of drugs such 
as quinine, digitalis and sulfanilamide. 
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Versatile Milt Caniff, creator of the famed “Terry and the Pirates,” pictures himself displaying his new Sigma Delta Chi key to Terry, Burma, 
the Dragon Lady, Pat, Big Stoop, Connie and other characters of the strip, following his initiation recently by the Ohio State chapter. 


Ohio State Chapter 
of SDX Initiates 
Caniff and Kury 


Adventure Strip Creator, Syndicate 
Official and 6 Undergraduates 
Honored at Columbus 


By Dwight Boyd 


Ay Ohio State University recently for 
initiation into Sigma Delta Chi, profes- 
sional journalistic fraternity, Milton Can- 
iff, creator of the comic strip, “Terry and 
the Pirates,” revealed that cartoonists as 
well as everybody else found their natural 
business trends upset by the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Caniff, with a sigh and a shrug of his 
shoulders, said: “Those Japs upset just 
nine weeks of continuity in my strip. We 
work that far ahead in drawing and the 
outbreak of the war certainly caught me 
and others, who feature international in- 
trigue in their plots, as short as we'll ever 
be caught.” 

Caniff, former Ohio State University 
student and member of the Columbus Dis- 
patch staff, explained further: “Our strip 
is just now beginning to come up to date. 
. » « My characters were struggling in the 
Orient when the war broke out. However, 
Terry and Pat and all the rest of my char- 
acters will be stuck in Hong Kong for a 
month yet no matter what the Japs do.” 

Despite the fact that Terry always has 
been pictured as the opponent of the “in- 
vader,” a slightly disguised version of the 
Japanese, Caniff has never received a 
complaint from that nation or its people. 
In fact, the strip has been carried in Japan. 
It was “pirated,” reprinted without per- 
mission or payment from American 
papers. 


Wrrn Fred Kury, assistant general 
manager of the Newspaper Enterprise 


Association, Inc., Cleveland, O., Caniff was 
initiated into Sigma Delta Chi as a pro- 
fessional member, and later feted by the 
undergraduate and alumni members of 
the Ohio State chapter. 

Kury, celebrating his twentieth year in 
journalism, is a former city editor of the 
Pittsburgh Press and later a publisher in 
his own right. 

More than 70 members of the fraternity, 
including newspapermen from the three 
Columbus and other Ohio newspapers, 
attended the banquet, held at the South- 
ern Hotel. 

Undergraduates initiated into SDX 
along with Caniff and Kury were Eugene 
L. Friedman, Cleveland; Wayne W. Lydik, 
Cincinnati; Rollin D. Jauchius, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Richard Kennard, Dayton, O.; and 
Howard G. Stevenson, Cleveland. 


SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Lieut. Cart N. Brewster (Washington 
State °35) is in charge of radio produc- 
tion in the public relations office at Camp 
Haan, Calif. Before being called to active 
duty last August, Lieut. Brewster was a 
radio writer in Los Angeles. Other SDX 
men working with him in the public re- 
lations office are Harotp CHucKEeR (Min- 
nesota 40) and Ben Kern (Minnesota 
34). 


Pvr. Rosert J. HovuLeHeN (Wisconsin ’41) 
is a reporter in the public relations divi- 
sion of the Air Corps Gunnery School at 
Las Vegas, Nev., and a member of the 
headquarters and headquarters squadron 
of the 79th Air Base Group. Inducted in 
Milwaukee last July, he was sent first to 
Camp Grant, Ill. Prior to induction he 
was employed on the Lake Mills (Wis.) 
Leader and was a state correspondent for 
the Milwaukee Journal. 


HerscuHet CapLtan (Minnesota °41), re- 
porter for the Amarillo (Texas) Globe- 
News until October, was inducted into the 
Army at Fort Bliss, El Paso. 








Edward R. Murrow 
Initiated by SDX 
at Washington State 


European Director of CBS Honored 
During Visit to Alma Mater 


By Robert D. Sutton 


The bonds uniting radio and the press, 
have again been strengthened. On Jan. 
29, Edward R. Murrow, European Direc- 
tor of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
was initiated into Sigma Delta Chi by 
the Washington State Chapter. 

Murrow, author of “This is London,” 
has been touring the United States while 
on a short leave from his London office, 
and during that time visited his alma 
mater, Washington State College. It was 
from that institution that the famed CBS 
correspondent received a degree in speech 
in 1930. In his senior year he was presi- 
dent of the student body as well as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Student Federation. 

Upon his initiation, Murrow said it was 
the second time in his life he had come in 
such familiar contact with the members 
of a journalistic organization. The other 
time was in London about two months 
ago when the American Association of 
Foreign Correspondents invited him to 
join. “Previous to that,” Murrow said, 
“we were considered untouchables.” 

While visiting Pullman he spoke before 
a crowd close to 7,000 in the college gym- 
nasium on “This Is London.” 

Ten professional members and 14 under- 
graduates attended the initiation cere- 
monies. Murrow also was honored by two 
banquets during his brief stay in Pull- 
man. 





Art Jounson (Iowa State °32) for the 
past six years city editor of the Ames 
(Iowa) Daily Tribune is now “on the rim” 
of the Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald. 
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WHO-WHAT-WHERE 





Tep McDowett (Kentucky ’26) of the 
Beckley Newspapers Corp., Beckley, 
W. Va., has been elected president of the 
West Virginia Newspaper Council. 


Warren W. Burns (Southern California 
’°37) was recently placed in charge of the 
Washington office of National Petroleum 
News, having been transferred from the 
publication’s Cleveland office. 


RicHARD POWELL CarTER (Washington & 
Lee ’27) became associate editor of the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times and World-News 
in November. He spent the last year at 
Columbia University on leave from the 
faculty at Washington & Lee where he 
had taught journalism and directed the 
news bureau for five years. He resigned 
from Washington & Lee last summer to 
join the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 
staff, leaving there in October to go to 
Roanoke. Mr. Carter also had been as- 
sociated at various times with the Rich 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, the Greens 
boro (N. C.) Daily News and the Asso- 
ciated Press in Richmond and New York 
City. 


Ep Rose (Indiana ’38) has been promoted 
to sports editor and assistant manager of 
the Indiana bureau of International News 
Service in Indianapolis. 


JoHN R. VAN SICKLE (Illinois ’31), of Du- 
rand, Ill., and Horace C. Baker (lIllinois 
’40), of Woodstock, IIl., partners in Asso- 
ciated Publishers, have announced that 
as of Oct. 1, 1941, their partnership has 
been changed to two personally owned 
firms. 

Mr. Baker is now owner of the Wood- 
stock Journal printing plant at Woodstock 
and becomes the publisher of that news- 
paper. 

Mr. Van Sickle is now owner of the 
printing plant of Associated Publishers 
at Durand and becomes the publisher of 
the nine community newspapers issued 
by Associated Publishers. Mr. Van Sickle 
will keep the name—Associated Publish- 
ers. 

The nine newspapers published by As- 
sociated Publishers are: the Durand Ga- 
zette, the Byron Tribune, the Stillman 
Valley News, the Leaf River Register, 
the DeKalb County Journal at Kirkland, 
the Davis Leader, the Winslow Register, 
the German Valley Bulletin and the 
Orangeville Courier. 

Mr. Van Sickle purchased the Durand 
Gazette and Davis Leader in October, 
1931. With Mr. Baker the partnership of 
Associated Publishers was started in Oc- 
tober, 1934. 








Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 


moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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St. Louis SDX Group Entertains College Editors 





The St. Louis Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi entertained 500 members of the Associ 


ation of Collegiate Editors at luncheon at Hotel Statler, Nov. 21 


every state. They were in annual convention 


Picture shows James W 


The college editors represented 
Irwin, president of the 


St. Louis chapter and assistant to president, Monsanto Chemical Company, giving the main 


address. Center, Toastmaster Charles Clayton, editorial writer, St 
Louis chapter 


ber executive council, St 


Right, Paul Nelson, Chicago, 
Scholastic Editor and member National Council, Sigma Delta Chi 


Louis Globe-Democrat, mem 
publisher 


Scenes From Ohio State Initiation Banquet 





This group, snapped at the recent Ohio State SDX initiation banquet, 





includes, left to right 


Carl Dahlberg, chapter treasurer; John McCoy (Southern California), visiting instructor in 
journalism at Ohio State; Fred Kury, former editor and publisher, now assistant general man 


ager of NEA, Inc., Cleveland, initiated as a professional member of SDX; and Prof 


Norval 


Neil Luxon, of the journalism faculty at Ohio State 





Milton Caniff, creator of ‘Terry and the Pirates,’ adventure strip, returned to his alma mater 


Ohio State, recently to be initiated into Sigma Delta Chi. 
worked in the art department of the Columbus Dispatch. 


While an undergraduate, Caniff 
Pictured above are, left to right 


Edward O. Geer, business manager of the Ohio State Lantern, campus daily; Caniff; James J 
Uhl, editor, the Lantern, and Wayne V. Harsha, business adviser of student publications 





Paut E. Betxnap (Northwestern °36) is 
the new editor of Standard Service News 
and Standard Truck Service News of 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, at Chi- 
cago. He formerly was a salesman and 
also the advertising representative at 
South Bend. Ind. 


Wuu1am B. Koons (Columbia °31) re 
cently became managing editor of the 
Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times. Koons re 
entered newspaper work after two years 
spent in the investment business, prior 
to which he was with the Ashland (Wis.) 
Daily Press for nine years. 
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The Press in Wartime 


Warmer conditions have added 


greatly to the duties and obligations of 
the press toward its readers. 

It must report as accurately and as 
quickly as possible, without furnishing 
information to the enemy, on the efforts 
of the armed forces of the nation and its 
allies. 

It must report and comment upon stop- 
page of work on vital war equipment, 
such as the recent instance in Detroit 
when an argument between two men 
caused a loss of more than 50,000 man- 
hours on badly needed tools. 

It must be alert to expose war profiteering—any attempts to 
gouge the government or the people as individuals or groups. 

It must not neglect local conditions of corruption for such 
may impede the nation’s war effort as a whole. It must watch 
for efforts to “slip something by,” such as the Congressional pen- 
sion grab. 

It must watch that the tax bill for the nation does not in- 
clude a lot of boondoggling items, local or national, unneces- 
sary to the primary job of winning a very tough war. 

It mustn't let the nation forget that men are training, fighting 
and dying that America may live—that they must be furnished 
the weapons of war and that the flow of weapons and supplies 
must not be halted by profiteering, hoarding, strikes or any 
other delays on the home front. 

All in all, it’s quite a job that the press has cut out for it! 


Journalistic Memorials Grow 





Inrerest in the marking of historic sites in journalism and 
the erection of memorials in one form or another to those who 
have served their country with their pens seems to be mount- 
ing steadily. 

You are familiar with Sigma Delta Chi’s project to erect a 
marker annually to designate some historic site in journalism, 
the first to honor Anthony Haswell, founder of the Vermont 
Gazette, in historic Bennington, Vt. 

Then there’s the John Peter Zenger Memorial Fund for the 
erection of a Memorial Shrine to the Bill of Rights and Freedom 
of the Press on the historic green of Old St. Paul’s Church, 
Eastchester, N. Y. 


More recent is the plan of Colby College, Waterville, Me., 
to obtain funds for the erection on the Colby campus of an 
auditorium honoring Elijah Parish Lovejoy, an alumnus of the 
college, who became America’s first martyr to the freedom of 
the press when he died Nov. 7, 1837, while defending the press 
at Alton, IIl., with which he had battled slavery. 

The auditorium would be offered to the newspapermen and 
women of America as a meeting place where, biennially, they 
might assemble to discuss the principle of free speech and a 
free press for which Lovejoy gave his life. 


T Hen there’s the action of the Pittsburgh, Pa., City Council 
in naming a park after John Thomas, of the Post-Gazette, dean 
of the City Hall reporters, with 35 years of service. 

Thomas is credited by many, it is reported, with being more 
concerned with municipal affairs than some public officials paid 
to oversee them. He gave up a career in civil engineering to 
become a reporter on the old Pittsburgh Sun, remaining with 
the paper until it became the Sun-Telegraph in 1927. He then 
joined the Post-Gazette. 


Last November, the community of Hanover, Pa., paid tribute 
to the memory of Mary Shaw Leader, the only reporter cover- 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


ing the dedication of the National Sol- 
diers’ Cemetery at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 
1863, to recognize greatness in Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

A monument was unveiled on Miss 
Leader’s previously unmarked grave in 
Mt. Olivet Cemetery. She was working 
for the Hanover Spectator, a weekly, 
when she covered the Gettysburg cere- 
monies. 

There stands at Gapland, Md., what is 
believed to be the only monument erected 
to war correspondents as a whole. It is 
a large arch erected by G. A. Townsend, 
himself a correspondent in the War Be- 
tween the States. He was 19 at the time. He covered the cam- 
paigns in Virginia for the New York Herald and later became a 
Washington columnist. He died April 15, 1915. 

Probably there are others that this department has not noted. 
We hope so. But this summary seems to indicate a trend, a 
trend that we hope will continue. Particularly let journalism 
not forget its own in the present conflict—for gallant service 
on many fronts is being given by newspapermen. 


Uncle Sam’s P. A.'s 


T Hose former newspapermen now serving Uncle Sam in the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps as public relations men have 
been doing a good job. They have helped keep home town 
America in touch with its sons in the service. 

It occurs that they also might do—and perhaps they are doing 
—an excellent job of public relations work right within their 
own camps, stations or bases. 

Suppose the food happens to be bad in some camp; perhaps 
the heating or sanitary units are on the blink; perhaps there 
are one or two officers who never should have been given com- 
missions; perhaps there are dangerous conditions existing in 
the area—and so on. 

A group of newspaper trained men could and probably do 
spot such conditions. Does Army red tape prevent them from 
passing the word along to the right spot to remedy conditions 
—are they bound to silence? A good job of public relations 
within the confines of a camp might be of unbounded value. 

The public relations men, chiefly privates or non-coms, prob- 
ably are a lot closer to the living and soldiering conditions of a 
camp than their officers are. 


Significantly Said 

Journalism is the highest form of literature; for all the highest 
literature is journalism. The writer who aims at producing the 
platitudes which are “not for the age, but for all time” has his 
regard in being unreadable in all ages; whilst Plato and Aris- 
tophanes trying to knock some sense into the Athens of their 
day, Shakespeare peopling that same Athens with Elizabethan 
mechanics, Ibsen photographing the local doctors and vestry- 
men of a Norwegian parish, Carpaccio painting the life of 
St. Ursula exactly as if she were a woman living in the next 
street to him, are still alive and at home everywhere among 
the dust and ashes of thousands of academic, punctilious, archae- 
ologically correct men of letters and art who spent their lives 
haughtily avoiding the journalist's vulgar obsession with the 
ephemeral. 

“I also am a journalist, proud of it, deliberately cutting out of 
my works all that it not journalism, convinced that nothing that 
is not journalism will live long as literature or be of any use 
whilst it does live. . . . The journalist writes about all people 
and about all time . . . let others cultivate what they call litera- 
ture; journalism for me!—GerorceE BERNARD SHAW. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


the job he wants to do and is trained 
to do. 

The result? Well, the pr.m. either 
quits in disgust; is fired because he in- 
sists on trying to do a real job; or be- 
comes a “yes-man” and shovels out a pile 
of stuff each month that makes his stom- 
ach do flip-flops. 

> 


T Hose of you who ever worked on a 
weekly paper—or who continue to read 
your home-town sheet—know what those 
long columns of “personals” are like. 

What can be done to brighten them up— 
make them more readable? Particularly 
in war times when papers are getting 
tighter and space is at a premium. 

Well, a correspondent on a small metro- 
politan daily made a suggestion recently 
to C.R.F. Smith, editor of Folks, that lively 
little publication edited for newspaper 
correspondents in small-town areas, which 
seems to this department to make sense. 

Here’s the suggestion: 


Would a column written as to an 
absent member of the community be 
a workable idea, or is it done? That 
way you could work in the happen- 
ings of the week that has passed, the 
events to come, the descriptive ac- 
counts of activities that would other- 
wise be routine, and get the visiting 
items that seem to be so important a 
part of the column introduced in 
something other than jerky-just-alike 
paragraphs. News that’s important 
enough to be set apart could be men- 
tioned but not told in full... . 


Hasn’t the writer happened upon some- 
thing there? Why not a newsy, folksy, 
home-town letter each week that would 
contain a lot of names, a lot of chatter, a 
lot of interesting but little items too small 
to make separate pieces for the paper? 





Surveys 


[Concluded from page 7} 


financed, competently staffed and utterly 
free from special interest in any adver- 
tiser, could be accepted as worth first, its 
out-of-pocket cost, and second, the finan- 
cial consideration involved in shaping 
large advertising expenditures in accord- 
ance with it. 

“For such research, the ideal. body 
would be a special foundation sponsored 
by advertising interests at large. Still an- 
other might be the business school of a 
large university, or an organization com- 
parable to the Association of American 
Advertising Agencies. In any case, the 
organization would, of course, have to be 
financed adequately enough to operate on 
a stable budget and with stabilized pro- 
cedures. 

“Meanwhile, certainly, the question- 
able value of present commercial surveys 
cannot be weighed against the experience, 
ability, and firsthand knowledge of all 
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the factors involved that must be pos- 
sessed by those responsible for planning, 
directing and creating the advertising.” 


Wrrn the foregoing charges and discus- 
sion in mind, we should be ready to item- 
ize the most important shortcomings of 
much of the reader research now being 
done. I shall list them numerically. 

1. Too many of us expect the readership 
study to be a panacea for all the ills of 
journalism. 

2. There is regrettable lack of honesty 
among men who claim to be interested 
in the discovery of fact. 

3. The present methods of financing 
these studies are inadequate, and often 
cause results to be twisted to favor the 
sponsor. 

4. There is no organization now doing 
readership studies that is able to main- 
tain an adequate crew of properly trained 
research field workers. All of them are 
using too much part-time help, picked up 
here and there for the occasion. 

5. Many studies are undertaken to 
“prove something” rather than to learn 
the truth. 

6. Some studies are directed by men 
who have neither been properly trained 
in scientific research techniques nor ever 
have produced any acceptable research 
of their own. 

7. Some sponsors prevent the dissemi- 
nation of information discovered in a 
reader study because it does not square 
with their preconceived ideas. This is an- 
other form of dishonesty. 

8. Studies made at universities are too 
often only incidental to class work. They 
are done by a class of students, regard- 
less of their abilities. The man who di- 
rects them is usually required to teach 
a full load and therefore must either neg- 
lect his research or do it when he is 
fatigued. 

9. Studies made by commercial con 
cerns, including many by advertising 
agencies, are often not research at all, but 
simply spadework to dig up sales am- 
munition. There is a difference between 
research and promotion. 

10. There is such general confusion re- 
garding the skills, education, and experi- 
ence required to do sound readership 
studies that everyone feels qualified for 
the task. 


Tue solution to this problem and the 
resolving of the difficulties which honest, 
well-educated, trained, experienced men 
are encountering in reader research may 
well spring from one of Mr. Anonymous’ 
suggestions. 

I do 1:0t believe that any organization 
financed solely by money from advertis- 
ing interests can permanently endure the 
several pressures exerted on it and con- 
tinue to produce accurate results. 

It is likely that what we need is not a 
body such as the A.A.A.A., but rather a 
research foundation which would be con- 
stituted somewhat like the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

On this controlling body for such a re- 
search foundation the advertising agen- 
cies should be represented. The national 
advertisers, the metropolitan newspapers, 
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the hometown newspapers, the magazines, 
the billboards, the radio, and—last, but 
certainly not the least—the schools of 
journalism in reputable colleges and uni 
versities. 

The physical plant of this research 
foundation should be located at one of 
our best universities, but it should utilize 
the talent and facilities of all of them. 

Such a research. institute now is but a 
dream, a vision of what might be done if 
we all shared an unselfish appreciation 
of the transcendent value of learning the 
truth. No one can do anything to you for 
dreaming. 
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NEA- ENGRAVING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX If * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar- 
antees the maintenancs f 
official specifications and pro 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands Guard you! 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 











It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi—both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personn¢ 
Bureau is the logical place t 
turn to in solving the prok 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 


purpose—to serve the 
bers. 
Let the Personnel Burea 


mu 
the right 


help YOU make 
contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 


JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity 
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Fortunate today the man in the newspaper business . . . that one mass-voice of 
the people . . . a people now at war. Fortunate he can hold the pulse of that 
public . . . that he can be helpful . . . yea, indispensable in times like these. 
Fortunate, too, if he takes his responsibilities seriously enough to keep well- 
abreast of the surging tides of his profession . . . on news-gathering and inter- 
pretation, circulation, advertising, mechanical, syndicates, and all other phases 
of publishing . . . by reading EDITOR & PUBLISHER, his newspaper about 
news papers. Fifty-two weeks’ service for four dollars, with a surprising num- 
ber of useful “extras.” Send your check today to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 


Times Tower, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


.. . read EDITOR & PUBLISHER 





